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DISCOURSE. 


Acts xviii, 14, 15.—And when Paul was now about to open his mouth, Gallio 
said to the Jews, If it were a matter of wrong or wicked lewdness, O ye Jews! 
reason would that I should bear with you: butif it be a question of words and 
names, and of your law, look ye to it, for I will be no judge of such matters. 


Paul, while at Corinth, had been brought before Gallio on a 
charge of attempting to subvert the laws and customs of the 
Jews. - 

Gallio was the Roman governor of Achaia, of which province 
Corinth was the Capital. He possesses an interest for us inde- 
pendently of this passage, as the brother of Seneca, the Stoic, 
whose writings, in doctrine and spirit, resemble more nearly than 
those of any other writer of antiquity, the best productions of 
Christian wisdom ; and who was therefore termed by one of 
the fathers a Christian writer. Coincidences have been found 
between passages in Seneca and certain portions of the epistles 
of Paul. It has even been maintained with some plausibility, 
that they were personally acquainted. And though the epistles 
addressed to Paul which were formerly numbered among Sene- 
ca’s writings have been pronounced forgeries, both Augustine 
and Jerome maintain that they actually exchanged letters. 

Seneca speaks of this Gallio in one of his works,* in terms of 
high commendation, as one who was beloved by all who knew 
him ; who was kinder to all men without exception, than most 
men are to some chosen one. He speaks of him as character- 
ized by hatred of adulation, by sincerity, urbanity and suavity 
of manner. These traits are worthy of notice as confirming 
the account which is given of him by Luke, and thus furnish- 
ing an incidental, and therefore all the more valuable proof of 
the authenticity of the Acts of the Apostles. 


* Quaestiones Naturales Lib. IV. Praef. 


+ 


Luke, after stating that the Greeks took Sosthenes, the ruler 
of the synagogue, and beat him before the judgment-seat, adds, 
that “ Gallio cared for none of these things.’’ Now, Christians 
have generally inferred from this passage a cold, indifferent, or 
perhaps a haughty and supercilious spirit, which puts from it 
and ignores whatsoever would disturb its repose. They have 
spoken of “a careless Gallio” as a type of this sort of charac- 
ter ; an impersonation of worldly indifference to all that ought 
to interest anearnest mind. But the testimony of Seneca gives 
a new aspect to this incident. It is not indifference that we 
are to infer from the narrative, but mildness, patience, suavity. 

So much in vindication of a character which has suffered in 
the estimation of the Christian world, from a misunderstanding 
of this passage. 

It is not however with the personal character of Gallio that 
we have now to do, but with the sentiment expressed in the 
text. ‘ But ifit be a question of words and names and of your 
law, look ye to it, for I will be no judge of such matters.” I 
consider this sentiment not as peculiar to Gallio, who was cer- 
tainly justified in this particular instance, but as the sentiment 
of the Roman government which Gallio represented—and, in 
a greater or less degree, of all governments hitherto known in 
history,—in relation to the moral and religious scruples of their 
subjects. 

The Roman mind was essentially coarse, materialistic, cog- 
nisant only of material ends. Questions of words and names, 
i. e. questions of opinion, belief, conscience ; questions which 
did not seem to have a direct bearing on material interests, or 
whose bearing on those interests was unfavorable, the Roman 
nation, and especially Roman functionaries, held in very light 
estimation. Such questions were settled in a very summary 
manner, and little toleration accorded to them. A claim of rea- 
son or abstract right, was something which they were incapable 
of comprehending. A scruple of the individual conscience, op- 
posing itself to a vote of the Roman Senate or an edict of the 
reigning Cesar, was a thing for which they had no sympathy 
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—a foolishness and an offence ; so inveterate was their pro- 
pensity to regard the individual only as a fraction and function 
of the State, with no right and no duty and no conscience,—and 
in fact, no real existence independent of the State. A decree 
of the Roman government was the highest authority and the 
sacredest thing of which they could form any conception—the 
supreme imperative, and indisputable right, for all the dwellers 
between Cadiz and Palmyra. Higher law than this there could 
not be, nor more reverend sanction. Any faith or sentiment of 
any party or person, that would set itself up as more sacred than 
this and more binding, was a freak of the will or a crotchet of 
the brain, a phantasm and a madness, fit to entertain dream- 
ers and fanatics, but unworthy to be named by practical men. 
“ This is our law,” said the preetors to their provinces, “ and it 
must be obeyed. ‘The Czesar has willed it, the tribunes have 
moved. it, the comitia have passed it; so it is ordained and it 
must be obeyed.” And if some Jew, who alone of all the sub- 
ject nations was likely to oppose a religious scruple, if some 
Jew plead the law of his Jehovah, or some Christian the pre- 
cept of his master, as contrary to the law of the State, and as 
laying upon him a prior obligation incompatible with the law 
of the State; the answer was: “ If it be a question of words 
and names and your law, look ye to it. These questions are 
not our business, we will be no judge of such matters. We 
know only the law of the State, and our business. is to see it 
obeyed.” Rome had no quarrel with Christianity, until it 
brought the individual conscience into collision with some posi- 
tive ordinance of the civillaw. As a system of opinions, as a 
mode of faith, as a doctrine of religion, the government had no 
quarrel with it. They were not disposed to pursue a more il- 
liberal policy with this, than with the other religions which 
had crept into the empire from the East. ‘They had been tole- 
rant hitherto, and more than tolerant, they had been hospitable 
and even reverent to all foreign divinities and faiths. They 
had imported gods from Egypt and from Greece, why not 
from Palestine ? It might strike them as strange that people 
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should deify, (as they understood the Christians to do,) one 
who had suffered as a State criminal; but that was their affair. 
They would be no judges of such matters. As long as they 
saw in Christianity only a new name and a new worship, they 
had no quarrel with it ; it might stand side by side with other 
faiths. But while they allowed Christianity as a form of re- 
ligion, they were very far from allowing any claim of conscience, 
which Christianity might oppose to the State. The State, in 
their view, was the supreme God ; and obedience to the State 
the first duty and the true religion, to which all others must ad- 
just themselves as they could. When, therefore, it came to be 
required that divine honors should be paid to the statue of the 
emperor, no exception was made in favor of the Christians. 
The government could not see how their religion should be in- 
compatible with such homage. 'They might practise their own 
rites and welcome ; but that need not hinder them from prac- 
tising those also, which the State had ordained. “ But we can- 
not,” said the Christians, “it is against our conscience, against our 
Christian faith. A higher law forbids.” “Nay,” said the preetors, 
“these questions of words and names and your law, we have 
nothing to do with ; here is owr law and here are our lictors ; 
obey or suffer. Worship Christ as much as you please in the 
way of religion ; but as citizens, observe, that this statue rep- 
resents the ruling power and will of this land ; worship that or 
die.”” And some obeyed, and some did not, but suffered and died 
instead. Which of these were most to be commended, and 
whether obedience to the civil power is in every supposable 
case, the first and highest duty, it is not my purpose to inquire ; 
but whether the Roman government acted rightly, and whether 
any government is right, in exacting obedience which the moral _ 
sense of the subject forbids ; and which places him in the di- 
lemma, either to disobey God by violating his own conscience, 
or to take a position of resistance to the government under 
which he lives, and be guilty of an offence against the State. 
It is not the case of the subjects on whom the law is laid, but 
the case of the rulers and legislators who impose it, that I wish 
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to discuss. And, I maintain, that it is not right nor expedient 
for any government to enforce a law which violates the moral 
sense of any considerable portion of its subjects, though it be 
but a small minority in comparison with the whole, whose 
conscience is offended by it. 

I. It is not right ; because if a number of sober and in- 
telligent citizens, whose social position, education, moral and 
religious standing afford a reasonable guaranty of their compe- 
tence to judge, and their sincerity in deciding such questions, 
and make it highly improbable that they are governed by ca- 
price or impelled by fanaticism, or possessed with a lawless and 
destructive spirit ;—if citizens of such a class, respectable in 
number and still more respectable in character, solemnly avow 
that a given law, in their opinion, is wrong, against the law of 
God and the best interests of humanity, and that to obey it, 
for them, would be to sin against their own soul; then the 
presumption is, that they are right—that the law in question 
is indeed, as they view it, unjust and impious. Such testi- 
mony, from such a quarter, should lead legislators to reconsider 
their enactment, and to try by the moral law and the sanctions 
of religion, what was passed in conformity with national con- 
vention and a present imagined utility. And if they shall find, 
as they probably may, if candidly inclined, that the law is mor- 
ally wrong, or morally doubtful, then it will become their duty 
and their true policy to abolish the law and to blot it out from 
from their statute books. For what shall we say of a govern- 
ment or body of legislators that should wilfully enact a law 
which they know to be immoral, to meet some pressing ex- 
igency, or to secure some present advantage. Such a govern- 
ment would not only be guilty of deliberate and awful wick- 
edness, but would act suicidally, and perpetrate egregious folly. 
This would be substituting bare force for reason and right, 
which scarcely an eastern Pacha or Russian Autocrat will dare 
to do. No government that does this, can look to be obeyed, 
except by aid of the bayonet, and not long with that. No gov- 
ernment can expect obedience from its subjects, while con- 
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scious to itself, in the very laws it enacts, of disobedience 
to that law which is over all. 

Legislators, and men in authority, may talk of the duty of 
. unquestioning obedience to any and to every law, but well 
they know, and much it concerns them to consider, that men 
are not so constituted as to render continued obedience to a 
law which they do not respect, and do not believe to be just. 
However desirable it may seem to rulers, to have implicit obe- 
dience to such laws as they choose to enact, without regard to 
their moral import, they cannot have that obedience, where the 
law is wrong, without having something else which they will 
not care to have. They cannot have the suppressing of con- 
science without having the penalties which that suppression 
involves. What those penalties are, let them learn from his- 
tory, and tremble as they read of nations without a God, of 
generations of serpents and tigers in human form, and cities 
deluged with blood. When men are commanded to sacrifice 
conscience to law, they are commanded to surrender that on 
which all obedience must be based, and without which obedi- 
ence is impossible. You might as well cut off a man’s hand, 
and then bid him perform some manual task, as to require 
fidelity to the law when conscience has been destroyed. 


But suppose the government shall find, with due candor and 
due deliberation reviewing the subject, that the law is just, 
entirely consistent with the will of God and the rights of man, 
and that those who oppose it on the score of conscience, are 
deluded, their views erroneous, their conscience diseased, their 
objections fanatical ; still, if they have reason to believe that 
those views are sincere, and those scruples real, and that any 
considerable number of men do actually feel that moral repug- 
nance, and would do great violence to their own conscience in 
obeying the law in question, then I say that government is 
bound to respect those scruples, if not by repealing the law, 
yet by such modification of it as shall save the conscience of 
the class supposed, and not force them to become a party toacts 
which their moral sense condemns. Government is bound to 
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do this, because the private conscience is a right which gov- 
ernment cannot cancel. Society cannot absolve me from my 
allegiance to the moral law, and therefore society cannot take 
from me the privilege of acting according to my interpretation 
of the law. We give up something to society, which as indi- 
viduals we might claim, which as individuals, existing only for 
ourselves, we should lawfully possess. We do this, because 
society is possible on no other terms. Society exists only by a 
compromise of individual freedom; and all we who compose 
society must give up something of our private rights to that 
composition, to secure agreater good. But how much of those 
rights? What is the limit of that concession? Some limit it 
must have, or society would be unqualified oppression and end- 
less evil. The limit is the necessity of such concession on the 
one hand to secure the general good ; and on the other hand, 
the balance of good accruing from society to the individual. 
The concession ceases to be binding when that which I am 
asked to concede is a greater good than any which society can 
give me in return. Therefore, the individual conscience is one 
of those rights to which society has no claim, and which no 
government can lawfully force me to surrender. For if I have 
such a conscience—if I really believe in a law of God, in my 
accountableness to that law, and in all which that fact implies; 
then my obedience to that law, involving as it does my moral 
well-being, is more to me than society or anything that society 
can give. No government, therefore, has a right to demand 
from me that for which it can offer me no equivalent. A gov- 
ernment which does this, bases itself on force instead of right. 
Toward such a government, direct obligation ceases, and obe- 
dience becomes a question of expediency. For consider what 
is the source of obligation to the civil law? On what ground 
does a body of men, calling itself the government, claim my 
obedience? Is it because they are stronger than I? ‘That 
gives power, but no right. The only ground on which they 
can claim it as a right, is, that they give me protection and aid 
in my concerns. But now if they fail to protect me in that 
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which is most essential, my moral relations, but on the contra- 

‘ry, hinder and trouble me there ; if they ask me to surrender 
my soul to their interest; I answer, we cannot trade on these 
terms, for what can you give me in exchange for my soul ? 
Your protection, your laws, your police, your public works, and 
all the aids and advantages of society, are no sufficient com- 
pensation for the loss of my moral integrity ; and I refuse obe- 
dience. Then the relation of right between us ceases, and the 
only relation is that of oppressor and victim. 


I know it may be said in answer to such reasoning, that so- 
ciety cannot exist without government, and that government 
cannot exist, if individuals set up their private conscience in 
opposition to the law. Individuals are not too apt to do this ; 
the law is not often violated from conscientious motives. But 
even if it were so, I see not how any conscientious person who 
believes obedience to God to be his first duty, can do otherwise 
in the case supposed. The first question with every man is 
not, how society may flourish, but how he may be true. If 
government cannot exist without compelling its subjects to vio- 
late the moral law, then government has no right to exist. But 
this is not true. A law which requires the violation of con- 
science can never be necessary to the well-being of society. 
And, therefore, { contend that government has no right to ex- 
act of its subjects an obedience which their moral sense forbids. 
And if no right then 

II. It is not expedient for any government to pursue this 
course,—to disregard the moral scruples of its subjects. When 
Wwe pronounce it not right, we pronounce it at the same time 
inexpedient. For right and expedient are but different names 
for the same quality, according as it is viewed in its principle 
or in its fruits. But this is precisely what governments some- 
times, like individuals, obstinately refuse to believe. Or if they 
admit it in theory, they indulge the fancy that there are excep- 
tional cases in which it may be expedient to make a sacrifice of 
strict right to the force of circumstances, and to do what seems 
to them a small evil for the sake of a more exceeding good. 
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Let us see, then, what is likely to be the effect of sucha 
law—a law which violates the moral sense of the subject. 
Where the moral sense is stronger than the law, and allegiance 
to God more regarded than allegiance to civil government— 
where the fear of one’s own conscience is more compulsive 
than the fear of any penalty which the law can inflict—where 
this is the case, the effect of such legislation will be, by bring- 
ing the individual into positive and painful collision with the 
State, to alienate him from the State; to kindle and keep alive 
in him bitter and angry feelings against the government under 
which he lives; to destroy his love of country by destroying 
all faith and hope in its laws, its institutions, and its people. It 
is obvious, I think, that such a result is a very undesirable one. 
And, therefore, all legislation which tends to produce this re- 
sult, however it may seem to satisfy a present exigency, is in- 
expedient and bad. For, remember, that these conscientious 
and determined characters, who love the praise of God rather 
than the praise of men, and who regard the law of God more 
than*the enactments of men, are in fact, the very pillars and 
best securities of the State ; and none the less so, that they are 
not active politicians, but have stood aloof from the caucus and 
from party strife, and sought no share in the management of 
public affairs, and none in the usufruct of the public money. 
It is on such men as these—men of high principle and firm 
sense—men who fear God and love the right—it is on such as 
these that the best interests of a State must always depend. 
And in its day of visitation and dearest peril—when its ene- 
mies have assailed it from without, or fiery mischief has broken 
out in the midst of it, and its welfare and its very being are in 
jeopardy ; a few such men will be found to be better than an 
army of loose, unprincipled, vacillating spirits, who know no 
absolute law, and no eternal right, and no guide but opinion 
and interest, or the base counsels of some Ahithophel, whose 
voice, with the vulgar, is the oracle of God. 

On the other hand, where the conscience is too weak to re- 
sist the authority and solicitation of the law, where the fear of 
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temporal disadvantage prevails over self-respect and the sense of 
right ; and the subject is induced to do that, in obedience to 
civil authority, which the voice within him condemns as con- 
trary to the will of God and the rights of man; where this is 
the case, there the character is thoroughly undermined ; the axe 
is laid to the root of obedience ; the very foundation of a con- 
scientious and dutiful life is taken away. No government can 
expect obedient subjects when it legislates in such a way as to 
destroy the moral sense, and no government that knows what 
is expedient, will hazard such a result. 

But the truth is, Governments, with few exceptions, from 
the time of Nimrod to the last Congress, have sinfully ignored 
the true expediency, by ignoring the right. They have lost 
sight of their proper function, and, instead of seeking to secure 
the greatest good of the whole population committed to their 
care, have sought first to secure themselves, to perpetuate 
their own rule, and then to secure certain material interests 
which make themselves unnecessarily prominent, and which, 
in the way they come up for legislation, are usually the inter- 
ests of a class and not of the whole. Other interests, moral and 
humane, or religious, they put from them as unpractical and 
superfluous ; as the Roman government did the moral and re- 
ligious scruples of the Jews and Christians. ‘If it be a ques- 
tion of words and names, and your law, look ye to it. We will 
be no judge of such matters.”” That is, we judge them to be 
irrelevant, unpractical. For every thing is judged unpractical 
by some, whose use and issues are not expressible in determi- 
nate material results. It is easy to imagine what sort of ques- 
tions were considered practical at Corinth, in the time of Gallio 
and Paul. Questions of commercial and military import ;— 
whether the tariff of duties levied upon goods from Asia, in their 
transit accross the Isthmus, would be reduced or increased; 
whether the government at Rome would grant an appropriation 
for restoring the ancient splendor of the Acrocorinth which 
Mummius had destroyed ; or how many Greek soldiers would 
receive commissions in the new Pretorian, or what progress the 
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legions were making in Mauritania, or who will be the suécess- 
ful candidate at the next Isthmia, four years hence? 'These, 
and questions like these, were probably occupying the minds 
and monopolizing the interest of the Corinthians, both gover- 
nors and governed, at that time ; while the great question of 
the day, the only question of real, eternal import, then agitated, 
was thrust aside as the interest of ‘“ a few fanatics” not worthy 
to be regarded, and whom the government must hasten to 
sweep from the earth. The real question of the day was that 
very question of words and names, and Jehovah’s “ law,” 
whose momentous import even the wise Gallio failed to per- 
ceive. Thereal question was the claim of Christianity against 
which the Jews contended, and for which they dragged Paul 
before Gallio’s judgment-seat ; the claim of Christianity against 
Judaism and Paganism, and all other faiths and principalities 
and powers. This was the question of that.century. The 
preetors might ignore it or they might proscribe it, the Caesars 
might persecute it, Nero might throw odium upon it by setting 
the city on fire and charging it on the Christian fanatics, “ per 
flagitiainvisos ;’’* but it skilled not ; the more it was proscribed. 
and spit upon and stamped upon, the more it grew and asserted 
itself. And it ceased not growing until it became a power that 
swallowed up pretor and Cesar, and swallowed up Rome and 
its dependencies, and “standing upon the sea and on the earth, 
lifted up its hand to heaven and swore by Him that liveth for- 
ever and ever,” that the old time of injustice and oppression 
shall be no longer.t And then, when the Christian church 
came to have kings for her nursing fathers and queens for her 
nursing mothers, and the nations bowed down to her with their 
face toward the earth, and licked up the dust of her feet,{ then 
the question of words and names was found to be exceedingly 
practical. So it will prove to be always. These despised 
questions of words and names and the ‘law’ that is not Cesar’s, 
are the questions which finally decide the fate of nations. Let 
governments note this and govern themselves by it. Other 


*Tacitus Annal, +Revelations. Isaiah. 
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governments besides that of Rome, assume to disregard the 
moral scruples of their subjects, and affect to despise the 
Christians within their borders. I mean the genuine Christians 
—few enough in every age, few even in countries that are 
nominally Christian—those who stand on moral and Christian 
principle and would make that the rule of politics and the mea- 
sure of right. These the government despises, and the organs — 
of government characterize them as “a few fanatics ;’’—that is 
the favorite designation—a few fanatics who obstruct the course 
of the law, and would rend the nation in twain with their rad- 
ical and incendiary principles. Yet, mark them well, these 
Christians, these fanatics—ye governments and government or- 
gans! Unpractical as they seem, and impracticable—these are 
the men who are bound to prevail ; or rather, they are the or- 
gans and representatives of that which is bound to prevail and 
to rule at last, if He that sitteth in the highest has ought to do 
with human affairs. If it is God’s world in which we live, as 
we fondly trust, and not Beelzebub’s, then moral truth, in the 
final result, must guide its course, and not cotton or iron, or the 
stock exchange, or the foreign trade, or the home trade, nor all 
these together. These things fill the eye and mouth of society ; 
they are the bulk and staple and body of social life. The city 
and the ship they build—the street and the dock are theirs, the 
warehouse and the factory. The press is full of them; the 
railways groan with them ; and all this mighty volume of hu- 
man industry—this huge expansion of the business world is 
their creation and their minister. Great is the space they occu- 
py in life, but let us not be imposed upon by visible magnitudes. 
These are not the regent power of society, but only its body. 
They are the ship’s cargo, not her compass. It is not by the 
bales that lumber her deck, or the goods that are packed in her 
hold, or the weight of her thousand tons burden,—it is not by 
these that the ship finds her way through the pathless waste. 
It is these that strike the eye when you go on board ; it is these 
that the merchant puts in his invoice, and the underwriter in 
his books. But it is not these that make navigation easy ; 
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rather they make it more difficult and hazardous. What steers 
the ship or makes it possible to be steered with safety, is a bit 
of iron which the mariner poises on a pivot and hangs in the 
binnacle, and to which he is careful to give the utmost freedom 
of motion, well knowing that if its freedom is any way ham- 
pered, or its function impaired, he loses his guidance, and wan- 
ders blindly through unknown deeps. What that iron monitor 
is to the ship, the conscience is to the State. Exactly balanced 
it must be, and swing freely, clear of all disturbing influence, 
that the voyage may prosper, and the State come safe to port. 
Woe to the government that tampers with it, that destroys the 
trembling sensitiveness by which it feels its way, and fulfils its 
function. No finesse of political manceuvring can supply its 
place. The State that rejects the guidance of the moral sense, 
is a ship without a compass, at the mercy of the waves. Her 
model may be perfect, her spars trim, her sails full, her freight 
costly, but her doom is sure. 


